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ABSTRACT 

Personal. effects felt by participant-observers as a 
result of their rasearch and the impact of such effects on researcher 
self -"Concept are analyzed. Quotes froia participant-observers who have 
studied various social phen«nena indicate that they experienced 
transition and confVct between their observer and participant roles, 
^t tines they were strangers (observers) to those they were 
researching and at other tiaes friends (participants). Personal 
effects and subsequent self-concept alternations -occurred. For 
exaaple, one refsearcher di^ field work involving aentally disabled 
individuals* He becasM so involved that his famly ended up providing 
a hoae for one of the disabled girls. The author experienced a change 
in self -concept as a result of his reseairch, which showed that 
counter-culture groups use the saae approaches as the dominant 
culture to solve conflicts. Prior to'' his study he had very strongly 
associated hiaiself with the counter-culture, but his personal 
orientation shifted away frotii this identification during the study. 
The conclusion is that persohal effects of research should be 
acknowledged and dTscussed. (RM) 
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Tb»3 Personal Effects of Participant 

t 

Olseft-vation on fhe Participant Observer 

Jim Schnell _ 
1984 

This article analyze? per s oral effects which have been felt by 

part ipi pant observers, as a result of their research, an^ discusses 

the.iirmct of such effects on researcher self-concepts This discussion 
it? 

inclule^ a der^cription of the ^utho!''s experiences ar a p\rticipart 
observer ani th*'^ sutrequent personal effec^ts which have be^n f eit by 
th^ n'ithor. The? ackncwledfrfjment of suc^- personal effects *is irnportant 
as an rffPearchers, qualitative an:^ quaititativc, are exposed to a 
variety of finiinfTf which can affect pe'rFonn.; perspc-ctives. 
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The Personal Effects of Participant 

m 

\ Observatfon on the Participant Observer 

* if ' « 



. There are "two primary research Imses in the social' sciences. 

Johnson (1975, p. x) defines these bases , qiialitative and q\iantltative 

** . ^ 

.rejearch;^ as follovs. Qualitative research affords an Indepth, 

&• ' 

detailed y descriptive account of social actions occurring at a specific 
time and jdace. Quantitative research usually' Involves statistical 
measuremorts of vastus kinds which are cross tabulated with one another 
to explain tthe variability of a social event. 

Further distinctions between the qualitative and quantitative 
approaches can be* se«n in the perspective provided by labovitz and 

♦ 

4 

Hagedorn (1971). "Qualitative Keasurement involves distinguishing one 
class cf objects from another, differentiating Ifct in laagnitude but in 
quaxity or kind*i (p. 6^). There is no •more or less" dinension# 
Quantitative meaaurenient involves variance in magni^ude^ (greater or 
smaller amounts). This type of measurement occurs by 1) direct 

ft 

enumeration (vhere the item is counted), 2) the use of a standard unit 
by which objects ore awasurcd, 3) using an index that is a.aeasurable 

t 

■■ a 

indicator of social phenomena, or 4) shanking a series of objects 
(LabovitB<and Kogedom, 1971, p. 66). * 

Tram the above ^ one can infer there"" are varloiw advantages and 
disadvantages with both .approaches. Although the qualitative approach* 
"offers a natural setting, there is alsio a lacki^f reliability resulting 
froir. rariiom rVf^^rvatiorn* A'^thv^ugh the quant iitf^Jye approach offnrs ir^orc 
control over the intervention of variables, such an approach lacks 
reallsai due to its artificiality (Labovlts and Hagedorn, 1971, p. 66), 
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This article will focus on participant obsflrvation, a particular • t 
appr<mch within qualitative research, and the effect it can have on the 
aelf<4Concept of thft participant observer, "Notwithstanding, participant 
observation has extraaely great potential for cooanunication research^ 
because it can give the researcher detailed knowledge of CGSSsunicaticm 
processes in context** (Pool^, ^Note X)» Itetleipant observation 
allocs for, what Howard S. Becker underlines as, *'l'ich experiential 
context" of observation of the event and observation of previous and 
followli^R evdnts (Filstead, 1970, p. Ul). 

Gerry Philipsen used participant observation in **Speakix^ 'Like 

• - - ■ 

a Kan» in Teansterville** (1975). He \ms interested ih findii«'what 

groups in the United States view speaking as an effective mmxia of 

social influence, Fliilipeen statee there is' a lack o^ inforrtation in 

this area and' this deficit* ♦'should be rai&edied by descriptive and 

comparative studies of toeriean speech communities**^ (ntilipsen, 1975 f ' 

P- 22). • ' , ^ 

I believe researchers who undertake partrcipant observation studies 

.... » _ 

are likely to experience- an altered' self -conoppt as ^ result of their 
field experience. The decree of alteration is correlated" with the degree 
of personal involv^aent. 

Herbert Gans describe/" three types of roles vithin participant 
observation. 

One is the totAl participant^ the fieldwrirker who is completely 
involved emotionally in a social situation and who^only after it 
is over lwcor<r^5 a ro4>earcl>er again and ites. dotm what has 
lappdned; • • • A second Is the researcher-participant, who 
participatfto in a social sltimtlon but-is peraonally only partially 
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involved so that it^ can function *^a8 a refiepircher* • • 
The third is the total researcher, who observes without any 
personal involvenant in the situation wider study, (Cans,> 1968, 
pp. 302-303) 

These thr^te rdes jindlc^e Tarioxis degrees of pm'sonal Involvement* 

Review of participant observation studies reveals a 'tendmcy, of 

' / * 

participant observers, to describe specific procedures, but to provide - 

y> - . 

less frequent discussion of personal ^perianees« 

Repqrts 'about field research usually deacri^te the methods and 
techniqiies of the reseu'ch. Loss often do they tell of the * 
researcher*'^ social and emotional exp^ience. • • • These topics 
art* more often discussed in personal conversations bet\«en field 
^ researchers than written about In the literature* (Sbaffir, 

» * 

Stebbins, and Turoweta, 1980, p, vii) 
I have been surprised at the lack of discussion of personal expf^iences 
by participant observers. *»What good is a research design that does not 
JLnclude sosje .reference to those who will execute it" (Bughi - i96i4, 
p« 82) or who have executed it? ^ 

"There is' a revival of participant observation research . . • 
exemplified by antholc^ies dn which sociologist^ report on how they 
conducted their studies, and how they felt while doing "so" (Cans, 1%8, 
p. 3(^). This artic3* will analyse personal effects fel*t by participant 
observers, as a restilt of their research^ and seek tp understand the \ 
impact of such fffects on researcher self-^omcopt. This disciisslon ,wlll 
inrlu'le R dfjscripticn of ff^ pvperiencer as a participant obrerver and th 
subsequent personal effects T have fait. 

A primary form of persor^fl. involvement occurs when the distlnctios 
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fl 

belueen objective' otsftrva"' ion and* subjective pa|*tl<!iiJation is not clear. 
This dilssKia is ii^orent within participant observation* ^**Ths outstand- 
ine peculiarity of this method is that the observer, in greater or less 
degree, is caught up in t\xe veify web of social interaction vhich he 
observes, analyzes, and reports** (Hughes, I960, p. xiv). **Social 

V 

fieldvork • • # mkes the investigator both an observer and a 
participating inhabitant oT tho coBBsunity? (KLoos, 1969, p. 509). 
"Standard accounts 'of the method of participant observation require, I 
would ari^i'^i anlhrojxjlogical ^observer to be both a stranger an^ a 
"^friend among the people he is studjKng" (Jarvie, 1969, p. 505)^ There , 
, is conslderabln opportunity for the participant observer ,to experience 
conflict between his/her goals as an observer and his/her goals as a 
participant. ' • " « 

I 

• I * 

lieview dff participant observation literature indicates subjects 
generally respond to participant observers, ir^ the long tena, as 

u 

participants (rather than observers) ^BeaauBe 1m is a participant, even 
if Yif announces ^to people that lie is -there to study then (as I did most 
of ftie time in all my f ieldworlf ) people soon forget why he is there-, » 
ard react *to hir er,.a participant" (Cans, 1968, p. >05). .-"liis adaptation 
to local conditions requires that he becoiae acutely aware of the 
' pitfalls tJ»t may transCorm him frow an observer and analyst to an 
overly Involved', identified participant" (Glaser, 1972, p. 67). ^ 
A variety of participant observers, who ha^e studied various 'social 

«^ 

phendoena, indipste a transition and conflict. between their observer and 
p.irticipaf«t rolrr., • The transition an^l conflict 4nvolveR the extr*»r.er of 
beinie a stranger (observer) and being a friend (participant). Personal 
effect», and subgequeni self-concftpt alterations, can occur within the 
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participant olworver during involvement vrith the studied phenowena, 

even though the participant observer nay be fully auara of l^a/her 

observation and participation g«als. Mere exposure can ^manipulate , 

positively or negatively, ^he fraioe of reference of the participant r 

observer ' «. 

Blanche Geer explains *lhanges which wire"* felt after three days of 

fleldvork in a college environment, . " 

Before entering t}» field, I thought thea as irreaponsible e 

chll4rene Bult as I listened to their voices^ learre<1 their 

\BX)^;mge^ vltnei^sed gestux^ and expression^ and accuxniuatcKl the 

bits of information about them which bring people alive and xnake 

their problens real, I achieved a form of «*pathy with then and 

became tljair advocate. (Geer, 1967, pp. 394-395) « 

She reports observers who began work nc^ths later experienced the sa»e 

- % 

change, but not until they entered the field, Reading her fiejdnotes 
did little to provide a base for the charce. 

Barrie Thorne researched the draft resistance raovem«nt in Boston 
during the Vietnam Mar, Her inner«confllct betweerr her goals as a 
participant and as an obfierveir 'are apparent within -her discussion of her 
personal experiehce as a particiiiant observer^ "Tlw ccmfiicts I 
experienced between being a pcsmnitted participant and an observing 
sociologist often took thfi form of great pai^s of guilt, and' a sense that 
I was betraying the movement** (Thorne, 1979f p. 83). ' .. 

Robert Bogdan did fieldwork involving nwntally disabled indfividuals. 

.1 . . 

He explains %n inrtar.fi?*? w>iRTft the pap between stran^^er (obccrvr) ipr.d 
friend (participant) was bridged. "When we were toll! that Pattie wanted 
to Imve the atilte school but had* no place to go, we began looking around 



for a fanily that night be willing to provide a place for her to 

• / ' 0 

.atay. y» found a hom^j it was cdtM^ (Bogdan, 1980, p» ^o). 

Morris Schwartz describes his interactipns with subjects in "The, • 
Mental J^pitali The Rdsearch Person in the Dlstiffbed Ward." "They 
attacked iae wrbally and isotoeti^es physically. At first I reacted 

with concern, guilt', r^ser^tAont', and the wish to disappear' from the • 

■» ' " , 

scena** (Schwartz,. I96i4, p. 9(4) • Schwartz* s^estperiepce evidences afield 

' / ^ ' 

situation where the object'ive-subjectlve distinction »^RVild be 

consistently 'tested. . ' 

William F. Whjfte, in Streetcorner Society , acknowledges the 

personal involvement of the participant Observer. 

He has a role to i^ay, and he has his own percoiwlity needs that 
m^t be met. • • • his personal life is inextricably ftixed with 
his research* A real explaiiation . . involves* a rather .personal ^ 
account of how the researcher. lived during the period of study. 

(Whyte, X955, p. 279) - 
Whyte points out "that the researcher, like his informants, ib a social 

animal" (p. 279). » 

My experience with participant obs*>rvBtlon occurred durifif; my 
doctoral dissertation resei^h. Participant observation was my primary 
method for data collectioak. The problem of the study dealt with ftnflict 
:,'e8olutio^ cosBJunicatioa attempts practiced by the Woodstock Food 
Cooperative (a pseudonymf. I wanted to TireS if the ido^s of the ^ 
counterculture were evidenced in the c^samunication attempts at conflict 
resolution. The'Co-6p prfsented itself as beine V^i^ocl or. e couritArcult- 
ural philosophy and was studied as a representative organization of the 
eountrereulture* » ^ 
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Results of thf» study indicate the'Co-op only r.uix»rficfally 

'practiced a ^ouiitercultiu*aI' philosophy. The Co-op presented itself \as<i 

« « 

using a consensus process in fo^fcal situations, but analysis ^^'^^ 
actually used a form of. voting. The Co-op presented itself as 
egalitarian^. In infomal situations, but analysds'f ound- it -acttially 
had a r'ecofnised hierarchy ^unong the neaber^hlp. Thus, the Co-^p 
presented Iti^elf as practicing, a counter cultural philosophy, but analysis 
founci it ai^tus?-!^ practiced . dcninant culture *«pproaches In cv^nunication 
attnnpta at conflict resolution; . 

The hypothesis of the ajtudy was not found to b« true. I had 

« » . O*-' 

V 

expected to find that the Cp-op, as a represfintative .organization vdthfA 
the counteriiulture,^ro\ild. utilize a consensus process in formal 
situations, and practice egalitarian ideals in informal situations.- I 
vas both academically and personally surpris€;c1 when.^y data disjf^oved 
my lypotheslfl, t ' ' • »- ' 

As an Individual who associates himself with the" counterculture • 
and believes the counterculture offers a necessary alterxiatlve, I 

. # ' * I , 

' personally hoped "thure wuld be stronger distinctions between-^the 

• |p 

couriterciUture and* dominant culture ^conflict res 04Ution comunicotlon 
attempts. This would have indicated a-, stronger di'stlnction between the 
philosophies of t^e* counterculture and doj&inant culture. The discovery 

• ■ * 

that fuch strong distinctions do^not exi&l has affected thw author's 
evaluation of bne of his primary groups and In turn affected his 

» 

self*-concept« 
n 

Prior to ey^cutir.p thr plu^y. T Ytn^^ bo^rr imolv^'l with a vnri'H.y of* 
organizations within the counterculture f or- rouphly three years. I - 
a8soci«te<i myself with' the counterculture very strongly durihg those 
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V • . - * ' 0, 

, * • • • , • . . : 

'yoars, .both In '^houi^ht an<! «pp«ar«ncs€« Three years befone 'starting the * 
stiK^f I quit cutting lay hair and I did not get another haircut until 
after the sturfy was ccs&pletei - . . , 

X did not grow my )»ir long to enhance lay countercult^al 

• ■ • * 

credibility at the Co-op. Rather, I quit getting haircuts^ vhen I was 

' released fron acttVe duty an kit Sturce Second Lieutenant, The release 

was under honorable eoftditlons and %»s. sanctioned through an Air Fonce 

program which allowed officers to return to graduate school « but still 

maintain th^lr position in the' Inactive reserve, ^fy hair' growth and 
counterctalttiral leanings were in response to th^ perceived impersonal « 

bureaucracy which this- researqjher experienced while in the Air j'orce, 

' / 

I did not experience serious disagreesrant with the goals of the military, 

' * < s 

rather p I experienced Rossak^s explanation of the counterculture • 
RoaaaH (1969* p. 2) explains counterculture aa arising fi^ooi a youthful 

revulsion at* technocracy. , It represents a refusal to surrend^ 

»■ . , # 

spontaneity to artificiality. The eounterculti^re B«»rves to reassert life 
and ^ey in the face* of inpersopal organization, . 

During tha early laonths of the study, I concentrated on achieving 
as' high a degree of 'objectivity as possible. T d^jj not want fcy personal 
countereultural leanings to influence ayacadesic observations. I 
wanted the data to speak for itself and it did. My data (fron 
observations, interviews, surveys, and revleij of literat\a^ written 

- s 

by/about the organissatioii) indicated the countereultural base of the 
Co-op, am! related organisations, was such more superflci'cj than « 
articipatod. The cu}jerfi"lal trends wnrc concistcT?Lly evidcrt fron th? 
start of the stucly* , ^ - 

* The consistencies in the data encouraged ne academically, but 
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discouraged lae personally. I initially questioned the sincerity of the 

counterculture and then began to ^question my future personal involvement 

vlth the eount-rciilture. Could I better achieve my altruistic aine* , 

. V . • ■ • . /' 

through a different a^ans? I had originally identified strongly viitn the 

Co-*op Vnembershlpy and related organizations, but my personal .'orientation 
shifted avay froa this identification during the atudy* The shift ws 
evidenced in py personal journal. ' . * 

My views have charged since I started the study. The diptinetlops 
between doirinant cu2t;o*e orfBriz&tionp and count?rcultural 
organiaatiors seein to be superficial, I think I can prcaaote 
wore (realistic) social chanp© by working within the system than 
.by working outside of it. Sane nay *call it "selling out." 1*11 
' call it disillusionment." The goals are still the' same . . ..I ' 

think I'll .lust try another path for awhile. (Fieldnotos, Note 7) 
This personal questioning occur red,. little b^ little, during the course 
of the data gath*»rine period, rather than through an abrupt realiwition. 

Rosalitf Wax shares similar experience in "Final T"houghtsi How 
F.ieldwork Changed Me." . 

For what I realised wa? that I had not. been freatl/ changed 
by the things I suffered, on.^byed, or endured; nor was I greatly 
changed by the things I did > (though these st;r#ngthoned ay 
confiaSbce in niyself). What changed ne ^irrevocably and beyond 
'repair wore the things I learned. More specifically, these 
irrevocable . changes involved replacii^ mythical and ideological 
atnirptiorr. vlth *h*» ro-r^rt (t^oufl". cft'^r pglnful) fartr rf 
the situation, (tex, 1971, p. 3^3) . . > . 

» 

As with Wax, what changed me irrevocably were the things I le«ri»d. 
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These chan^ee involved replacli^ personal • ideoloeical assunptions "with , 

- • * 

the correct (though often painful) facts of the situation." 

The stron^st irrevocable change occurred near the end cf the data 
gatberine period, I 4wd. just finished filing »y annual federal inccane 
taat fdnas vhen I questioned the paradox of working for peace (through 
the counterculture) lAlle paying for war '(tlxrough taxes). It was 
apparent to »s that DOst of ay countercultural colleagues, except for the 
handful of war tax resistttrs- I knew of, were caught in this contradiction. 

I could see little rationale in working to counter a system which I 

\ * • ■ 

was financially suppOTting.- subsequent direction, since this lefcrning 

experience, has been to* work for change within the syBt«n, ' 

Ths study has been coinpleted for seven months ai^ I have reflected 

. ** ' 

on wy fieldwork experience a good deal. It was academically rewarding, 
as' a Ph.P. dissertation, and it was equally personally rewardii^ as a 
learning experience* My init,ial motivation in doing research for ,thia 
article stoaced from an interest ig^learning about the personal 
experience's of other participant observers and to see what consistencies,, 
if any, exi8.t amoi^ P9ople who have used the' particif»nt Observation 
method. -> 

Rirticipant observation has been used by a variety of researchers^ 

■ <i 

in all ar^s of the social sciences, tc Investigate a wide diversity of 
■ research frobls&s. Mt is difficult to speculate on the psychological 
make-up of partj.cipant observers. A common thread which does exist 
vithiii aost participant observation accounts is the ccmcern */ith 
objectivity. ?3ot necessarily achieving total objectivity, but 
conaiatently working to maintain a high degree of it. This would 
requir* a particular ability to periodically detach mself from ones 
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personal f raise of reference* "It is doubtful vheliHrr one can becoro a^ 

good social reporter unless he has been able to look, in a reporting 

mood, at the social world in which he was reared" (Hughes, -1960, p. xi). 

As a ^participant observ«r who associates himself with the eounter<> 

cultiu'et and who has done fieldwork within the counterculture, I an 

pertieuli^rly interestdd in Herbert (Jans discussion of fieldworkers. 

■ , \ 
ffy hunch is that fieldxork attracts a persoh who, in Everett 

Hughes' words, "is alienated from his own background," who is 

not jentirely confortable in his new roles, or \Ao is otherwise 
detached frc;- »tls own society; the individual "ho is more 
coiaf ortable as an obs^ver than as a participant, (Cans, 1968, 
p. 317) ' 

The alienation emphasised by Hughes parallels the alienation frequently 
felt within the counterculture (Rosaak, 1969, p. 2), 

• \ 

I believe concern with the personal effects of a method ,e ^" 
case i«rticipant observation, is central to understanding the entire 
research- process* "What good is a research design Itet does not include 
sooe reference to tbdse who will execute it" (Hughes, 196i4> p. B2) or 
who have execute it? Ky review of the literature rev«al^ a mlnlina- 
fund of inforaation regarding the personal effects of such research. 
This article is Intended as a contribution to the fund. 

K , - * • . 
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